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INTEODUCTION. 



Doctrine of the Atonement explained— Views of some modern teachers on 
the subject — satisfiK^on for sin denied^The vital importance of this 
question. 

Of all the forms which error has assumed, there is 
none more injurious, none more subtile or deceptive, 
than that which retains the phraseology of the gospel 
while rejecting its distinctive and fundamental doc- 
trines, — ^which takes those theological terms that have 
been consecrated from time immemorial to express the 
eternal verities of the gospel, and applies them to 
opinions which, at best, are but approximations to 
them, and which do not bring the heart of man into 
believing contact with the truth of God. There is no 
one doctrine of the gospel which is more endangered 
by this mode of treatment, than that which may be 
called the heart of the whole system of revealed reli- 
gion, from which the blood of life is propelled into 
every other member of the body, and the removal of 
which is fatal to the whole, — ^we mean the doctrine of 
the atonement. 

With us thisword is used to signify, — That expiation 
made for sin, by the sufferings and death of the 
Eedeemer, by which the justification of the believing 
sinner is reconciled with the righteousness of God. 
We hold that the death of Christ was strictly vica- 
rious, — ^that he died as our substitute, and by his 
death made expiation for our sins, — ^that, having no 
sin himself, he suffered under the imputation of our 
sin, and so delivered us both from the imputation and 
the penalty. 

But there has a new school of tl^ftcAa^^^JsSL Q^^^ss^ 



arisen amongst us, which teaches an atonement with- 
out an expiation — a sacrifice without a suhstitution — 
and refuses to acknowledge anything vicarious in 
the sufiFeringB of the cross. If yon ask what these 
teachers mean by the atonement, the answer they 
give is involved in considerable mystification ; but 
as well as we are able to understand them, they hold 
subjective in opposition to objective atonement. They 
teach that the propitiation accomplished by the cross 
is to be found in its operation upon the heart of man, 
rather than in the satisfaction made to the righteous- 
ness of Grod ; — that by the exhibition of self-sacrifice 
made by the suffering Saviour, the heart of the sinner 
is won bswjk from its estrangement from God, and thus^ 
being delivered from the love and power of sin, is 
delivered also from its penalty. 

Now, let it not be said that this is a difference merely 
between different explanations of the same truth. 
Far otherwise: it is a question which lies at the 
very foundations of the faith, and which vitally affects 
the message which we have to deliver to the souls of 
men. If the sufferings of Christ were not vicarious, 
then do we who so represent them sadly misrepresent 
the character of God, and grievously misdirect the con- 
science of the sinner ; and, on the other hand, if this 
expiatory character and efficacy is truly claimed for 
them, then do they who deny it, and " teach men so," 
alter the whole scope and spirit of the gospel, and de- 
prive the soul of man of that only restingplace which 
the mercy of a Saviour-God has provided for him. It 
is under this solemn conviction that we enter upon this 
subject ; we believe it to be one which lies at the very 
heart of revealed religion, and which vitally affects its 
usefulness and efficiency, both in the exhibition which 
it gives of God, and in its adaptation to the necessities 
of man. 



PART 1. 



THE DOCTRINE PROVED. 

CHAPTEE I. 

THE EXPIATION ACCOMPLISHED BY THE JEWISH SACRIFICES. 



The principle of expiation by blood pervades the Jewish ritual— ^et forth in 
all the ceremonial details — A real expiation accomplished by these sac- 
rifices — serves to illustrate the expiation of the cross — Example in the 
law of the sin-offering stated in the 4th chapter of Leviticus— brief sum- 
mary of that chapter. 

There are many lines of proof supplied on this sub- 
ject in Holy Scripture, but our limits oblige us to con- 
fine ourselves to one, — ^the argument which is derived 
from the relation in which the death of Christ is al- 
ways represented to stand to the atoning sacrifices of 
the law. 

It will be necessary, in the first place, to say a few 
words in regard to the nature of the legal atonements, 
for on the view which we take of them will depend tie 
inference which is drawn from them to the atonement 
of Jesus. If the legal sacrifices were not offered for 
expiation, but were only significant of repentance and 
of consecration to God, — as some recent writers in 
Germany, followed, as everything German is, by some 
in this country, have maintained, — we could, of course, 
derive no argument from them to the expiation of 
Jesus. Indeed, in that case, they would prove against 
us, and make in favour of thoa^ "^V^a \ft»s^v "^^ ^^^'^ 
sifluer returns to God, liket\ie\«cA\^^^»^'^^'^'^^^^^^^:v 
parent, with no other atoneme^nt \)ciWCL ^^s^^^^^sa^^^ ^^ 



purposed ireformation. But it needs but little ex- 
amination of the subject to come to a far different con- 
clusion. The principle which pervades the whple of 
the Jewish ritual is eolation by hhod. In the lan- 
guage of the apostle to the Hebrews, " Without shed- 
ding of blood is no remission."* And what is the 
meaning of this statement unless it be this, that sin 
was expiated by the blood of the victim ? And, ac- 
cordingly, we find that all the ceremonial details were 
so constituted as to set forth this very truth. What, 
let us ask, was signified by the laying on of the 
offerer's hands upon the head of the victim, and the 
confession of sins made upon its head, unless it was 
designed to teach the transfer of guilt from the sinner 
to the sacrifice ? And was not death inflicted on the 
victim in consequence of the sin which was thus trans- 
ferred to it ? And was not the party on whose behalf 
it was offered consideired to be cleansed from sin, or to 
have his sin atoned for or covered, when once the 
blood was sprinkled before the Lord ? And was there 
not, consequently, the remission of the penalty that 
had been incurred? Undoubtedly there was. The 
object, then, for which the sin-offerings of the law 
were presented, was not merely to give expression to 
repentance, or to signify the demerit of sin, or to set 
forth the consecration of the offerer to God, but it was 
to make atonement for sin, and that atonement was 
made by the death of the victim considered as the 
substitute for the sinner. 

And it is important to observe, that there was a bona 
fide expiation accomplished by these sacrifices, not, 
indeed, for sin considered in its moral aspect, or in its 
eternal consequences, for in this sense " it is not pos- 
sible for the blood of bulls and goats to take away 
sin."t But these sacrifices had a ceremonial efficacy, 
and effected expiation for sin considered in its theo- 
cratic aspectj as involving the penalties prescribed by 
tlie oidj'nances of the ceremonial and ^xx^cisX \«^ q^ 

* Seb, ix. 22. \ ^^^- '•• ^- 
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the theocracy.* Remission of these penalties was 
obtained by the ceremonial sacrifices, which thus 
afforded a graphic and highly instructive representa- 
tion of vicarious atonement. As an illustration of this 
we would refer to the law of the siN-OFFERmo as 
stated in the 4th chapter of Leviticus. In the first and 
second verses we have a general statement of the sins 
for which the offering is prescribed, and in the remain- 
der of the chapter directions are given in detail con- 
cerning the mode of proceeding, in reference to every 
class of the population. The case of the priest is 
mentioned first (verses 3-12), then that of the whole 
congregation (verses 13-21), then that of the ruler 
(verses 22-26), then that of any of the common people 
(verses 27-35). 

There are some slight differences in the details of 
the ceremonies prescribed in each of these cases, but 
the main features are the same in all ; the hand of 
the sinner is laid on the head of the sacrifice, signify- 
ing that transfer of guilt which is the essence of the 
whole transaction ; the victim is slain, in consequence 
of the sin thus laid upon him ; the blood is sprinkled 
before the Lord, and it is added " the priest shall 
make atonement for them, and it shall be forgiven 
them** (verse 20) ; or " the priest shall make atone- 
ment for him as concerning his sin, and it shall be 
forgiven him" (verse 26) ; or, again, " the priest shall 
make an atonement for his sin that he hath committed, 
and it shall be forgiven him " (verse 35). Nothing 
can be more distinct, and nothing more complete, than 
the evidence of the chapter here referred to. Were 
there no other testimony on the subject, it would be 
abundantly sufficient. But the doctrine of the 4th 
chapter of Leviticus is that which pervades the whole 
of the Jewish ceremonial law, — there is but one means 
of forgiveness and reconciliation inculckted there ^tk^ 

* See some raluable remarks on \i\i\B wa)t>\w;X. "^-^^^^^^S^^ 
iDtereatiBg reriew of Mr Litton'a Bampto-a Ltctwr«»\x^^*^^ »^^ 
Quarterly fbr January last, pp. 12S,1^» 
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Bame as that for which we are contending, — atone- 
ment by substitution, atonement by blood-shedding, 
atonement by vicarious death, atonement by expiation, 
by the infliction of the penalty of sin upon the ap- 
pointed and sinless sacrifice. 



CHAPTEE II. 

THE ANALOGY BETWEEN THE LEGAL ATONEMENTS AND THE 

DEATH OF CHRIST. 

The same language rued concerning the legal atonements and the atone- 
ment of Jesus— strength of the language in which the atonement of 
Christ is spoken of — The objection that this language is figuratiye 
answered — The Jewish offerings types of the death of Christ— inference 
from this to tiie nature of his sacrifice. 

Having, in the previous chapter, examined into the 
nature of the atonement which was accomplished by 
the Jewish sin-offerings, our way is more clear to con- 
sider the relation in which those sacrifices stood to 
that of our blessed Saviour. And the first particular 
in that relation which demands attention is this, that 
the Scripture everywhere teaches us to recognise an 
cmalogy between the legal atonement and that which vxis 
a^ccompliahed by the death of Jesus ; an analogy so close 
and so prominent that the same language which is 
used, both in the Old Testament and in the New, con- 
cerning those, is also employed concerning this. Were 
the sins of the people said to be laid on the victim ? 
Thus, also, it is written, " The Lord hath laid on Him 
the iniquity of us all." Is the ceremonial sin-offering 
said to bear the sins of the people ? So is it said of 
Him, that he " bare our sins in his own body on the 
tree." Was it the effect of these sacrifices that they 
obtained/or^f^vewess of sins for those who brought them? 
So is it written of Jesus that in Him " we have re- 
ifemptton through bia blood, even tKe/orgi-oen^ss of Wi-ua 
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according to the riches of his grace/' Indeed, the Ian" 
guage used concerning the death of the Saviour far 
exceeds in strength even that which is employed 
concerning the ceremonial sacrifices, as though bjr 
increased intensity of expression the Holy Spirit 
would do justice, to the utmost power of human lan- 
guage, to the flrXg/ovot &v<fiav, the more real sacrificef 
of which the atonement of the law had been but 
the shadow. Thus, a« though the ceremonial phraseo- 
logy concerning the transfer of sin from the sin- 
ner to the victim were not adequate to the reality of 
that mysterious transaction by which our sins were 
imputed to our divine substitute, we find it written 
that God " hath made him who knew no sin to 6e «m 
for us," v'TTs^ tifitm afiM^riav lcro/9j<r6v. And, again, be* 
cause the ordinary language did not suffice to convey 
an adequate idea of the fuluess with which the penal- 
ties of sin were exacted from the bleeding sacrifice 
of Calvary, we find it written, in language, mysterious, 
indeed, but deeply significant — " Christ has redeemed 
us from the curse of the law, being made a curse for 
its" — xara^a v^s^ vifitav ysvofievog. 

Now, it will not do to reply to all such expressions 
that they are figures, and that it is only in a figura- 
tive sense we can understand them to apply to the 
death of Jesus. * We admit, of course, that when the 
Holy Spirit uses, concerning the work of the cross, the 
language which he applies to the Jewish sacrifices, he 
is speaking in a figurative manner. But this does not 
in the least affect the argument, for the question must 
be fairly met which asks — ^What is the meaning of 
the figure ? How was such language understood by 
those who used it? What ideas did these figures 
convey to the mind of those to whom they were at 

* This point is ably handled by Mr MacDpnneU^ in the Appen- 
dix to a discourse lately published on the subject of the Atonement, 
— The Doctrine of ihe Atonement Cleared from Popular JSrrors. 
By the Mev. J, C, MacDonneU, B,D,, Ex,8,T,cJ),, Vkar of 
Laracor, 
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first addressed? When a Jewish writer speaks of. 
atonement, or of expiation, or of propitiation, or of 
sin-offering, or of the bearing of sin, What idea doe». 
he attach to those words and phrases ? This is the 
question. And is it possible that, when the apostles 
and other inspired writers applied such language to 
the Saviour's work, they meant nothing at all analo- 
gous to the sense of the same words when used by 
themselves in reference to the ceremonial from whioh 
they were borrowed ? Are we to believe those who 
would so explain these figurative phrases as that the 
main scope and drift of the figure should have nothing 
answering to it in that with which it is compared, and 
which it is designed to illustrate ? To do so would 
be to say that those holy men of God have made use 
of language in a manner unparalleled among writers 
who wish to be understood, and one which is more 
calculated to mislead than to instruct their readers. 
Were this the case, — ^then, the sooner the Bible is re- 
vised — not with the view of correcting the translation, 
but for the purpose of amending the Language used by 
the writers themselves — ^the better for the interests of 
reUgion and truth. 

But what puts beyond the reach of doubt the sense 
which the inspired writers attached to the sacrificial 
language in which they speak of the Saviour's death 
is this, that they always teach us to consider the 
Jewish offerings as types of his. According to them 
the -figure is to be found in those, the reaHty in this,. 
they were the shadows of which he is the substance, 
they were the figurative representations of that wJiich. 
was realised and fulfilled in Qim. 

Now, in whatever degree the type may be inter- 
preted as answering to its antitype, — however men 
may differ as to minute points of resemblance between 
them, of this there can be no doubt at all, that we 
must expect to find them answering to one another in 
tbaJj leading and characteristic features, and that when 
agreement in these cannot be demonetiated, \\i^ tc\^ 
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tion of type and antitype cannot be said to exist at 
all. If then the great characteristic of the ceremonial 
sin-offering be, as we have already seen, the substitu- 
tion of the victim for the sinner, and the consequent 
removal of sin in its imputation and penalty, — ^if, we 
say, this is the main drift, and scope, and purpose of 
those sacrifices which were confessedly typical of 
Christ's, it is manifest that the nattire of his sacrifice 
cannot be satisfied by a mode of explanation which 
does not include this momentous truth, and which, 
in fact, would represent the death of Jesus to 
answer to the types of it, in no other sense than 
would the death of any Christian who suffered for the 
truth of God, and the benefit of his church, — ^which 
would thus assign to the Lamb of God partners in that 
work in which it is his prerogrative to stand alone, 
and so afford another illustration of the agreement be- 
tween irreverent superstition and unreasoning rational- 
ism, by teaching the constant repetition of his sacri- 
fice in the church on eaxth.''' 

We maintain, then, that the relation of type and 
antitype in which the many sacrifices of Moses, and 
the one sacrifice of Jesus, stand to one another, is suf- 
ficient of itself to prove that expiation or satisfaction 
for the sins of man has been effected by the vicarious 
sufferings of the S6n of God. 

* " The ooiKmion doctrine that sctcrtfice means properlv slaying an 
animal, and that our prayers and sacraments are only figurative 
sacrifices, is just the reverse of truth. For, the truest of all sac- 
rifices is the consecration of the heart and bein^; and the 
slaujg^hter of animals was only a figure to represent this. The per- 
fection of true sacrifice is the self-consecration, deyotion, and offer- 
ing of our Lord Jesus Christ ; and this is both represented ii^the 
sacraments of the Church, and continued spirittuulv in the lives qf 
all true ChrisUafU." — RationtU Oodliriess, pp. 49, 50. 
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CHAPTEB III. 

THE ATONEMENT OP CHRIST SUPERSEDED THE LEGAL 

ATOKESiEKTS. 

The death of Christ superseded the lej^al sacrifices— therefbre it mast hare 
flilfilled them— Two senses of fhlfllment— Inferebce concerning the object 
of the Saviotir's death*^The reason assigned for the abolition of the 
ceremonial sacrificea— Hebrews x. 1-17— the teaching of this passage. 

A FURTHER confirmation of this most important doc- 
trine,— the expiation made by the death of Jesus, may 
be derived from the fact, that the atonement of his 
cross hds superseded the ceremonial offerings. This 
fact, which is universally admitted, is, of itself, suffici- 
ei^t to settle the controversy on this momentous subject. 
For nothing could have superseded these legal oflfer- 
ings, unless that which fulfilled them. " Think not 
that I came to destroy," or set aside " the law and the 
prophets : I came not to destroy, but to fulfil. For 
verily I say unto you, Till heaven and earth pass, one 
jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass from the law, till 
all be fulfilled," (Mat. v. 17, 18). 

Therefore Grod did not put away these ceremonial 
offerings without providing a fulfilment of them, and 
that which superseded them must have supplied that 
fulfilment without which they could not have been su- 
perseded. The inference to the object of the Saviour's 
death is plain. If we take the fulfilment spoken 
of to signify the accomplishment of prophecy, then the 
death of Christ must have accomplished that which 
the ceremonial atonements intimated ; and if we 
understand by fulfilment or crX^j^wtf/j, the complete re- 
alization and development of that which the law con- 
tained in embryo and germ ; why, then, we must 
expect to find, in the death of Jesus, the complete 
development of that idea of expiation which was the 
prominent characteristic of the legal "offerings for sin." 
And this inference, unanswerable in itself, will be 
further con5rmed by considering t\ie leasoTi «»&\^^\ 
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in scripture for the abolition of the ceremonial offer- 
ings and the substitution of the body of Jesus Christ 
in their stead. For this it is sufficient to refer to the 
first seventeen verses of the 10th of Hebrews : — 

" For the law having a shadow of good things to 
come, and not the very image of the things, can never 
with those sacrifices, which they offered year by year 
continually, make the comers thereunto perfect : for 
then would they not have ceased to be offered ? be- 
cause that the worshippers once purged should have 
had no more conscience of sins. But in those sacrifices 
there is a remembrance again made of sins every year. 
For it is not possible that the blood of bulls and of 
goats should take away sins. Wherefore, when he 
Cometh into the world, he saith. Sacrifice and offering 
thou wouldest not, but a body hast thou prepared me : 
in burnt-offerings and sacrifices for sin thou hast had 
no pleasure : then said I, Lo, I come (in the volume 
of the book it is written of me) to do thy will, Grod. 
Above, when he said, Sacrifice, and offering, and 
burnt-offerings, and offering for sin, thou wouldest not, 
neither hadst pleasure therein ; (which are offered by 
the law ;) then said he, Lo, I come to do thy will, 
God. He taketh away the first, that he may establish 
the second. By the which will we are sanctified, 
through the offering of the body of Jesus Christ once 
for all. And every priest standeth daily ministering, 
and offering oftentimes the same sacrifices, which can 
never take away sins : but this man, after he had 
offered one sacrifice for sins, for ever sat down on the 
right hand of God; from henceforth expecting till 
his enemies be made his footstool. For by one offer- 
ing he hath perfected for ever them that are sanctified. 
Whereof the Holy Ghost also is a witness to us ; for 
after that he had said before, This is the covenant that 
I will make with them after those days, saith the Lord ; 
I will put my laws into their hearts, and in their minds 
will I write them ; and theii sfli-a ^sA YK\Si^c^^Ri"«^ 
I remember no more." * 

• Heb.x,l-\T, 
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From this passage we learn, — 1st, That the legal 
sacrifices were aholished because they coul^ not " take 
away sin, (verse 4), or in other words^ could, not oirtHi 
the r&niissioii of sins, (ver. 18); aiid^2d,^8irthe sacrifice 
of Jesus is substituted for them, because it can and has 
done so— it has piOfTDred remission of sins, and so ob- 
tained the fulfilment of the promise : — " Their sins 
and iniquities will I remember no more," (verses 14r-17). 
Thus^ then, the demonstration is complete, and as 
plain as human words can make it. The typical 
atonements are superseded, not. because the principle 
of atonement by blood is no longer acknowledged in 
God's dealings with man, but, on the contrary, because 
of the complete development and realization of that 
principle — the fulfilment of it, in the death of Jesus. 
Those beautiful constellations which shed their light 
upon mankind during the comparative darkness of the 
Jewish dispensation, have been superseded, not by a 
new creation, and a totally different arrangement, but 
by the rising of that " Sun of righteousness" from 
which their light had always been derived, and whose 
glorious presence has abolished and put them out of 
sight, because it has eclipsed them ; — ^the light which 
they reflected now shines directly on the souls of men. 



CHAPTEE IV. 

THE INHERENT EFFICACY OF THE ATONEMENT OF CHRIST. 

The pecaliar efBcacy of the sacriflce of Christ inferred from the armament in 
the 10th of Hebrews— In what this efficacy consisted — a legitimate sub- 
ject of inquiry— This efficacy assigned to the characteristics of his sac- 
rifice—His body— His soul — His sinlessness— the representative character 
of his humanity— HiB divinity— the unity of his person-argument in 
the 5th of Romans. 

Jjf the last chapter we were occupied mth the fact, 
/^^^ tJbe sacri£ce of the death of Ctixiat \i«cB svx^ew^^^^ 
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the expiations of the ceremonial law of the Jews, and 
from this we derived an argument in proof of the ex- 
piatory character of his sacrifice. This inference was 
confirmed hy a reference to the 10th chapter of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, in which the inspired apostle 
plainly teaches that the atonement of the cross has 
superseded the legal atonements, because it has done 
what it was not possible for them to do ; it has ob- 
tained " remission of sins " — " perfected for ever them 
that are sanctified." Now, it is a necessary inference 
from these statements, that there must have been 
something in the Saviour's sacrifice which enabled him 
to accomplish this atonement, — some inherent efficacy 
and value which belonged to it, and by which it has 
made expiation for transgression. 

Let us recall the reason alleged on account of which 
the Jewish sacrifices did not expiate the sinner. It is 
plainly said to have been a moral impossibility that 
they should have done so. "It is not possible that 
the blood of bulls and goats should take away sins ;" 
and for this very reason the body of Jesus Christ is 
said to be substituted for them, thus proving that the 
expiation accomplished by Christ is not the result of 
an arbitrary appointment, but of the inherent efficacy 
and value of his sacrifice to accomplish it. " There- 
fore," i, e. because "it is not possible for the blood of 
bulls and goats" to "take away sins," — "when be 
Cometh into the world he saith. Sacrifice and ofi'ering 
thou wouldest not, but a body hast thou prepared me," 
' — " He taketh away the first that he may establish 
the second " 

We are naturally led by this statement to ask, 
Whether any information is given us, as to what there 
was in the sacrifice of the Saviour which constituted 
it a suitable and efficacious sacrifice for sins ? The 
subject is one, of course, involved in mystery, — one 
which must be so intimately connected with the cha- 
racter of God on the one \iwA, ^x^^ ^^ ^\«^^<st\is^2«^^ 
of the Saviour himself xtpon \k^ Q^;>CL<et,^^^»^^^^''^^ 
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be presumptuous indeed to imagine that we could 
sound its depths. But at the same time, the question, — 
whether any information is afforded us on the subject, 
is a legitimate one, and one which it even behoves us 
to consider with all prayerfulness and solemnity. We 
should distinguish between the dread of that irreverent 
spirit of curiosity, which would be " wise above that 
which is written," and the opposite extreme of care- 
lessness, and indifference, in respect to anything con- 
cerning which the Lord has spoken; "the secret 
things," we know, " belong unto Grod," but we also 
know that " the things which are revealed belong unto 
us and to our children." And if it should be found 
that Grod has been pleased to reveal to us anything 
upon this important and fundamental subject, calcu- 
lated to confirm our faith in the atonement of Jesus, 
and to give us, a more intelligent apprehension of its 
value and efficacy, it is surely not a matter to be 
lightly passed over and neglected ? We do not attempt 
to enter at large upon this question, but we cannot 
satisfy ourselves without making two or three remarks 
in a summary way. 

(1.) We are directed, in the passage which has been 
quoted above, to the body of Jesus, as having been pre- 
' pared by Grod in special reference to his sacrifice. " Sac- 
rifice and offering thou wouldest not, but a body hast 
thou prepared me," (verse 5). (2.) We are informed else- 
where in Scripture, for example in the 2d chapter of 
the same epistle, that the suitability of that body con- 
sisted, partly, in this, that it was a human body: 
"forasmuch then as the children were partakers of 
flesh and blood, he also himself likewise took part of 
the same." * (3.) It is also plain from many passages 
of Scripture that the whole humanity of the Saviour 
was engaged in the work of atonement — ^that his soul, 
as well as his body, was made " an offering for sin." f 
(4.) We are also informed that this human nature 
which waB to he offered for the sins of others was 
♦ JET^b. U. 14, -t !». ^. "^^- 
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itself " witliout sin," * agreeing with the invariahle 
testimony of the typical sacrifices to this effect; a 
characteristic of the Saviour's humanity which was no 
doubt derived from his miraculous conception. 

(5.) So far is plainly stated in the Bible, but there 
is another feature of the humanity of Jesus which, 
though not directly stated, yet appears to us to be 
fairly deduced from the word of God, — ^we mean its re- 
jpresentative character. By virtue of the miraculous 
conception in the womb of the virgin, our blessed Lord 
took on him not merely the nature of a man, but the na- 
ture of man, " he was made man" — the whole humanity 
being as it were summed up in his mysterious person, 
and represented in what he did and suffered as man. 
Thus he is called not, " The Son of a man," but 
** The Son of man" In other words he could claini^all 
the rights and privileges which belonged to man in 
the purpose of divine love, and, for the same reason, 
could assume to himself all the responsibilities of man. 
Thus, and thus only, as it appears, could our Saviour 
undertake for man, and stand to us in a relation ana^- 
logous to that of Adam, in whom, we know, the whok 
race was set up at first, that "as by one man's dis- 
obedience the many (oi ^oXXo/) were made sinners, so 
by the obedience of one shall the many (o/' iroXXo/) be 
made righteous," (Rom. v. 19.) 

(6.) There is just one other point in reference to 
the person of Christ to which we would advert, and 
that is, His divine nature to which the human was 
united. To this also we are directed in the 10th of 
Hebrews, in the words already quoted, "Wherefore 
when He cometh into the world He saith," &c. Here 
the Saviour is evidently described as speaking in that 
nature which belonged to him antecedently to his in- 
carnation ; and, surely, it is not an illegitimate inquiry, 
whether this union of the manhood to the Grodhead 
may not have formed an essential e.l<Ka!L<»c^ \si. ^Sssfe 
atonement which he came to m^ekfe. ^ ^Vv^'^ ^^'^asb- 
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sitation in answering in the affirmative ; and we ground 
the conclusion upon the important doctrine, which is 
not, perhaps, as much considered as it ought to be, we 
mean the unity of the Saviour^ a person. This is a sub- 
ject on which, of course, we can attempt no explana- 
tion, but it is not on that account less true, nor lesd 
practical in its results, and especially in its bearing 
upon his atonement. While we cannot conceive of 
suffering or death in connection with the G-odhead, yet 
we know that he who was God and man in one person 
did suffer and die, and we feel constrained to conclude 
that those sufferings, and that death, must have deriv^t 
much of their adequacy to atone for sin, from this 
mystery of his person. \ 

We cannot but find in this an explanation of flie 
familiar expression of St. Peter, when he says we are 
" redeemed. . . . with the precious {ivnfMu, honourabloi 
costly) blood of Christ," (1 Pet. i. 19), and of the still 
more remarkable language of Paul to the Ephesian 
elders, " feed the church of G^od, which he hath pur- 
chased with his own blood," (Acts xx. 28). That the 
death of Christ is regarded in scriptuye as the act, not 
merely of the man, but of the God-man, we have 
signally proved in the argument concerning the divine 
love for man, which occupies the first half of the 5th 
of Romans. " Scarcely," says the apostle, " for a 
righteous man will one die, yet peradventure for a good 
'man, some will even dare to die. But God commend* 
eth his love towards us, in that while we were yet sin* 
ners Christ died for us." Here the love of God and 
man are contrasted, and both are contemplated as 
dying love ; the love of a man is supposed to be exhi- 
bited in dying for the good, but the love of God is 
contrasted as — shall we say dying for the had ? Yes^ 
" For God commendeth his love towards us, in that 
while we were yet sinners Christ died for us ;" — ihe con- 
trast which is instituted requires us to understand the 
deatA of Christ as Grod's manifestatatioii oi dpn^ Vs^i^ 
^o man ! Thus we have at once a piooi oi t\iek ^^\\.^ cji 
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Christ, and, also, an illustration of the connection of 
that deity with that death and passion which he en- 
dured in human nature ; we say, — ^which He endured 
in human nature. And if the unity of the Saviour's 
peraoa does thus constitute that wondrous sacrifice an 
expression of the heart, not merely of man, hut of God, 
18 it too hold an inference to maintain that, hy virtue 
of the same mystery, his expiatory sacrifice upon the 
cross is to he regarded, not as the death of man, 
hut as something of infinite and incalculahle dignity 
and preciousness — a sacrifice which did — ^hecause it 
was possihle that it should — make an end of sin, and 
bring in everlasting righteousness ? 
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PAET 11. 

OBJECTIONS ANSWEBED. 

We now proceed to notice some of the principal objec- 
tions which have been recently made to this momen- 
,tous doctrine, and which influence the minds of many 
to reject it, even in avowed opposition to the testimony 
of scripture itself. These objections are far from hav- 
ing any claim to novelty ; they have, in fact, been 
often urged, and a.s often answered ; but they have 
nevertheless been restated with so much earnestness 
of expression, and in a tone of so much confidence, by 
some very recent writers, that persons unacquainted 
with the history of the controversy would naturally be 
led to suppose that these difficulties are altogether in- 
superable, and of a nature so formidable as to neces- 
sitate the abandonment of the doctrine. How little 
foundation there is for this supposition will, we trust, 
appear in the following chapters. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE ATONEMENT NOT INCONSISTENT WITH THE MERCY 

OF GOD. 

Objection stated- equivocal use of the word satisfiEustion— its tme meaning 
when applied to the atonement of Christ—Objection that we introduce a 
principle superior to God — This objection proved to he unfounded. 

" How inconsistent with the mercy of Grod to suppose 
that he will not pardon a sinner without exacting sa- 
tisfaction for his sin ! We can forgive a fellow-crea- 
ture a wrong done to us without exacting an equiva- 
2eiit for it; we blame ourselves if we do not, 'wei tViYak 
fre are offending against ChriBtf b commwi^, ^\io 
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said, ' Be ye merciful as your Father in heaven is 
merciful/ We do not feel that punishment is a 
satisfaction to our minds; we are ashamed of our- 
selves when we consider it is. We may suffer a cri- 
minal to be punished, but it is that we may do him 
good, or assert a principle ; and if that is our object, 
we do not suffer an innocent person to prevent the 
guilty from enduring the consequences of his guilt, by 
taking them upon himself. Are these maxims moral ? 
or are the opposing maxims moral ? If they are 
moral, should we, because God is much more righteous 
than we can imagine or understand, suppose that his 
acts are at variance with them ? Should we attribute 
to him what would be unrighteousness in us ? " '•' 

This reasoning appears plausible, but it is eminently 
sophistical. It is founded upon an equivocal use of 
the word satisfaction, and thus misrepresents altogether 
the scriptural doctrine of atonement. The compari- 
son instituted by the objector between human and 
divine forgiveness serves to illustrate the fallacy of 
his reasoning. For when we use the word " satisfac- 
tion" in reference to an offence committed by one 
man against another, the word has reference altogether 
to personal feeling, and refers to the gratification of 
vengeance, or the appeasing of anger, or of wounded 
pride ; it has no reference whatever to the abstract 
principle of justice, or to the requirements of law. 
But when the word is used in reference to sin against 
Grod, it is to these latter considerations alone that it 
applies. The imputation of such personal feelings to 
the Most High would be at once puerile and blasphe- 
mous. He cannot be satisfied with the sufferings of 
his creatures in the sense of finding pleasure in them, 
or the gratification of any vengeful feeling, or any 
wounded pride. The satisfaction of the atonement is 
made altogether to the righteousness of Grod and to 
the requirements of his law: the scripture do^^^ •^<5kt» 
teach that He was induced to i^^t^oii «ckcl«w»\ss. ^"^s^ 

*8ee Maarioe't Theologioia "Bwkj%,— tV^ KVsqs«ok«^- 
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sequence of the Sufferings of Christ, but that he wob 
enabled by those sufferings to do so. It is not, that 
the Father being unwilling to forgive is prevailed on 
by the work of the Son to do so ; but it is, that the 
Father himself has, frotn the promptings of his own 
love, devised and accepted the work of the Son, as the 
means by which he can forgive the sinner consistently 
with justice. The atonement is the means devised 1^ 
infinite wisdom by which the yearnings of infinite love 
are made compatible with the demands of infinite jus- 
tice, " that he may be just and the justifier of him 
which believeth upon Jesus." It is plain that there is 
no analogy between this scheme, and the satisfaction 
of personal resentment between man and man, with 
which the objection compares it. 

But here it is replied, " Tour doctrine is inconsistent 
with the divine supremacy; you introduce a moral 
principle superior to God, just as in the Grrecian my- 
thology, fate and necessity are superior to Jupiter."* 
This objection, however, is founded upon a total mis- 
apprehension of our doctrine. If, indeed, we believed 
that the righteousness which requires atonement for 
sin was opposed to the will of the Most High, and 
constrained him to act in opposition to his inclination^ 
there would then be some show of reason in the oh* 
jection. But we repudiate the unphilosophical notion 
which is imputed to us. We deny that G-od can will 
anything inconsistent with the most perfect equity, 
or that there can be any principle of righteousness in- 
dependent of his holy will. 

When we say that justice required the atonement, 
we do but say that God's own character required it; 
To imagine righteousness distinct from and superior 
to God were the grossest of all absurdities; when, 
therefore, it is said that God was constrained to make 

• " Thus we introduce ft moral principle superior to God, just 

as in the Grecian mythology fate and necessity are superior to 

Jnpher. But we have not so learned the divine nature, believing 

i/iBi God, if be transcend our ideas of moraWty, cmi -je^. Tiw«t\» 

/n any degree contrary to them."— ^Jowett, -voV. \\. pv* ^^^ ^ *H-^ 
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provision for the claims of righteousness, it is all the 
same as saying, that he was constrained to act ac> 
cording to his own perfection, that he could have no 
will inconsistent with himself. It would be as rea- 
sonable to argue from the statement, " Grod cannot 
lie,*' that there is a principle of tnUh superior to GbdJ 
as to argue from the statement that God cannot set 
aside the claims of justice, that there is a superior 
principle of righteousness. In either case, the Lord 
is simply supposed to act in consistency with the re- 
quirements of his own perfection, — his own most per- 
fect will. 



CHAPTEE 11. 
♦fee atonement not inconsistent with god's justice. 

Argument of the objector— illnstration derived from a human tribunal-^ 
The fallacy of the argument proved— founded on a false analogy— The 
meaning of the phrase "inconsistent with Justice"— Vicarious suffering, 
in what case unjust— inapplicable to the death of Jesus— the charge ap- 
plicable to their ovm theory of atonement— The claims of justice incoU'^ 
sistently urged- by which party set aside ?— The divine attributes har- 
monised in the atonement of Christ 

In the preceding chapter we have examined the ob* 
jection against the doctrine of expiation for sin which 
excuses it of being inconsistent with the divine mercy ; 
we now proceed to consider an objection which is still 
more plausible, and, we believe, far more extensively 
felt, — we mean that which affirms that this blessed 
truth is inconsistent with the justice of Grod. 

" You affirm, it is said, that the claims of justice 
may not be set aside, and the very doctrine on behalf 
of which you make this plea supposes an arrangement 
repugnant to the first principles of justice, — that the 
innocent should be made to suffer for the guilty. 
What human judge would suffer such a substitution ? 
Suppose an innocent party were to step forwaxd ixv. ^ 
crhnin&l couTt^ and volunteei to \i^«t "Oaa ^^^QiwscLvife 
which the judge had pronovjuie^ -vsl^otl 'Cw^ ^:^^^> 
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what human judge would consent to such injustice 9 
" And can we believe that such a procedure would ob- 
tain the sanction of Gk>d, against which the righteous- 
ness of man himself protests ?" 

Now, not to dwell upon the fallacy of any argument 
drawn from a supposed analogy between a judge and 
a lawgiver, between one whose duty it is to adminis- 
ter the law, and one to whom it belongs to enact the 
laws ; a comparison, moreover, between a human judge 
and the divine lawgiver ; — not to insist, I say, upon 
this, and supposing, for argument's sake, that the cafles 
as respects the parties' on the judgment-seat were ana- 
logous ; it is manifest that the analogy breaks down 
altogether in regard to the parties who are, respectively, 
the substitutes. 

The objector takes exception to the justice of one 
man being permitted to suffer for the offence of another. 
But this is not the arrangement which God has sanc- 
tioned in the atonement. The substitute here is not 
merely an individual man. Such a view of the hu- 
manity of Jesus is, as we have seen above,* essentially 
defective and erroneous. He was made, not a man, 
but MAN. He is not a son of man, or the son of a 
man, but " the son of man,"— a title of » pregnant im- 
port. He is the inheritor of man's promises ; to him 
belong all the glories destined for man, and he has 
power to take upon himself whatever human responsi- 
bilities he may please. Thus he is the representative 
ma/n, the second Adam, — " the second man." f The 
whole human race is regarded as consisting of two 
men, Adam and Jesus, so that for all there were my- 
riads of. men, from Adam to Christ, he is emphatically 
called "the second man." We do not pretend to ex- 
plain the mystery which is involved in this covenant- 
relationship of Jesus, nor is it needful to do so, it is 
sufficient for our purpose to call attention to it as a 
fact, and this fact is sufficient to prove that no re- 
liance can be placed upon the argimieiiit N?\iVi\i \^ dft- 

* Page 20. \\ CoT.x^. VI. 
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rived from a supposed analog between the atonement 
which the son of man has made upon the cross, and 
the substitution of an innocent man for his fellow. 

But, waiving this again, for argumenf s sake, let us 
ask. What is the precise meaning of the phrase ^^ in- 
consistent with justice," — ^what is the force of the 
objection as applied to the doctrine of the atonement ? 
It must have one of two meanings, either that injus- 
tice is done to some party, or that the claims of justice 
in the abstract are set aside. Let us consider each of 
these suppositions. 

(1.) If it means the former of these two things, we 
ask, who is the party to whom the injustice is done ? 
The criminal, or the innocent party who suffers in 
his stead? JPlainly the latter; and if the penalty 
were exacted from him against his will, or if he was 
allowed to volunteer to suffer without knowing before- 
hand what he was to undergo, or if, finally, with his 
eyes open to it, he was allowed to do himself irrevo- 
cable wrong, and subject himself to misery without any 
compensation-in any one of these cases we wiU admit 
that injustice was done to the innocent man. But 
suppose the case of a man who volunteered to suffer 
the penalty of one he loved, with perfect knowledge 
of what he had undertaken, and suppose that the 
penalty which he so undertook would have been to his 
friend irretrievable ruin— -calamity irrecoverable, while 
to himself it was comparatively light.* And suppose, 
further, that by so saving his friend from irretrievable 
destruction at his own temporary cost, he was really 
procuring more than ample compensation for himself 
— ^where was the injustice then ? Would it not be the 
greatest and the most senseless cruelty to deprive him 
of the gratification? Would not both he and his 

* It is not intended by this expression to intimate that the suffer- 
ings of our dear Redeemer were lighi in oomparison with the punish- 
ment due to the sinner — far from it, the oomparisoa is drawn not 
between his suffering and that which is due tA «ssl^ Vs<q^ V^k^sw^rb^ 
his mefenng oonsidered as onl« tem^porori), "^'VjmSsi N^ "si^^ \*i^Missk., 
axi<f as eternal, which it woa\d*Dave^M«uXA >aa^ 



friend have cause to complain of the unreasonableness 
of such refusal ? And is not this the real state of 
things in regard to the substitution of Jesus for the 
sinner ? By bearing the penalty of our sins he has 
redeemed us from hopeless misery, and has purchased, 
not only for us, but for himself, blessedness immea- 
surably beyond human power to conceive. He feels 
not that any injustice has been done to him, in allow- 
ing him to become our substitute ; on the contrary, 
when he contemplates those whom he has redeemed, 
he sees " of the travail of his soul, and " is " satisfied/' 
We ask, then. Where is the injustice ?* 

But even suppose there were more reason in this 
objection than there is, it would apply as much to 
their own theory as to ours. For according to them 
after all, the innocent has suffered for the guilty. By 
the death of Christ salvation is procured for his people, 
in whatever way that death is supposed to operate in 

• This objection is thus referred to by the author of 7%e Ana- 
logy : — " And there is one objection made against the satisfifiction 
of Christ, which looks to be of this posiUve kind : that the doctrine 
of his being appointed to suffer for the sins of the world, represents 
Grod as being indifferent whether he punished the innocent or the 
guilty. Now, from the foregoing observations we may see the ex- 
treme slightness of all such objections, and (though it is most cer- 
tain all who make them do not see the consequence) that they con- 
clude altogether as much against God's whole orighial constitution 
of nature, and the whole daoly course of divine providence, in the 
government of the world, t. e. against the whole scheme of theism, 
and the whole notion of religion, as against Christianity. For the 
world is a constitution or system, whose parts have a mutual re- 
ference to each other ; and there is a scheme of things gradually 
carrying on, called the course of nature, to the carrying on of 
which, God has appointed us in various ways to contribute. And 
when, in the daily course of natural providence, it is appointed 
that innocent people should suffer for the faults of the guilty, 
this is Hable to the very same objection as the instance we are now 
considering. The infinitely greater importance of that appointment 
of Christianity which is objected against, does not hinder, but it 
may be, as it plainly is, an appointment of the very same kind, 
with what the world affords us daily examples of. Nay, if there were 
any force at all in the objection, it would be stronger in one re- 
spect, against natural providence than against Christianity ; be- 
cauae, under the former, we are in many cases commanded, and 
eren necessitated, whether we will or no, to svifit«t iox \.Vi<& ^aulta of 
Qthera, whereaa the sufferings of Christ vrerQ '^o\\m\ax^.^^ 
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procuring it. The fact, then, remains the same ; he 
gafferod oxk ooi aficount, if not in our stead, and how 
the charge of injustice afxpiies in the one case, any 
more than in other, we are at a loss to conceive. 

(2.) But, perhaps, we are to understand by this ob- 
jec tion that the claims of justice are set aside^ when tJbtt 
penalty is not exacted from the offending party. 

Xf this be the meaning of it, it is, surely, a strange 
objection to be urged by those who dwell so much 
upo n the love of God, as to ignore almost every other 
attribute of deity, — those who refuse to believe that any 
expi ation of sin was necessary in order to the forgive- 
ness of the sinner. Surely they must have fallen into 
a stra nge forgetfulness of their own principles, when 
they find fault with us for teaching that Grod has de- 
vised a way in which the guilty can escape from pun- 
ishment. For how, and in what respect, are the claims 
of justice regarded by the theory which teaches that 
men are saved without an atonement, more than 
by that which insists upon expiation for sin as essen- 
tial to satisfy its claims ? May we not rather urge 
the objection against them, and say that they set aside 
the claims of justice altogether when they allow of no 
provision whatsoever for them in the punishment 
either of the sinner or the substitute ? Their scheme 
it is which can discern nothing in the divine character 
but love, and ignores the attributes both of justice and 
of truth ; the gospel, on the other hand, reveals to us 
a God who is as perfect in his justice, as in his mercy, 
in his truth as in his love. It stretches out a sceptre 
of forgiveness, " dipped in the blood of an everlasting 
atonement," and thus presents every attribute of the 
Most High to the sinner's heart as all alike inviting 
his adoration and his confidence — as all harmonised 
together in Christ, and pledged to the salvation of 
them that believe in Him. 

^- Having, therefore, brethren, boldne&a Iq ^^^^^ 
into the holiest by the \)\oo^ o^ 5^'svis>^\r3 ^^'^ '^^^ 
and living way whicla. \i^ Yi«i» eon^^^'ss^^^^ ^^'^'^ ^^^ 
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through the vail, that is to say, his fle^h ; and having 
a high priest over the house of Grod, let us draw near 
with a true heart, in full assurance of faith, having 
bur hearts sprinkled from an evil conscience, and our 
bodies washed with pure water, let us hold fast the 
profession of our faith without wavering." * There 
is nothing in these philosophical objections which 
are so confidently urged, in so many quarters, against 
the simple truth of the gospel, which need in the 
least disturb us. These cavils have been repeatedly 
urged in former times, and have resulted in the bet- 
ter illustration and confirmation of the gospel. And 
such must ever be the result of calm and candid in- 
quiry. The more closely this blessed truth is scru- 
tinised by the light of scripture and of true philosophy, 
the more accurately we examine it in all its bearings 
upon the revealed character of God, and the acknow- 
ledged necessities of men, the more reason shall we 
see to admire its marvellous adaptation to both.t 

• Heb. X. 19-22. 

+ The followiDg remarks of Bishop Butler are deserving of deep 
attention, and unhappily applicable to the present time : — '* It is 
indeed a matter of great patience to reasonable men, to find people 
arguing in this manner ; objecting against the credibility of such 
particular things revealed in Scripture, that they do not see the 
necessity or expediency of them. For though it is highly right, 
and tlie most pious exercise of our understanding, to inquire with 
due reverence into the ends and reasons of God's dispensations : 
yet when those reasons are concealed, to argue from our ignorance 
that such dispensations cannot be from Grod, is infinitely absurd. 
The presumption of this kind of objections seems almost lost in the 
folly of them. And the folly of them is yet greater, when they are 
urged, as usually they are, against things in Christianity analogous 
or like to those natural dispensations of providence, which are 
matter of experience. Let reason be kept to ; and if any part of 
the Scripture account of the redemption of the world by Christ, can 
be shewn to be really contrary to it, let the Scripture, in the name 
of God, be given up ; but let not such poor creatures as we go on 
objecting against an infinite scheme^ that we do not see the neces- 
sity or usefulness of all its parts, and cidl this reasoning ; and 
which still farther heightens the absurdity in the present case, 
parts which we are not actively concerned in." — Analogy, Part ii. 
chap, r, § vii. 
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CHAPTEK III. 

THE DOCTRINE OF EXPIATION NOT INCONSISTENT WITH THE 

SYMPATHY OF CHRIST. 

The objection stated— Argnment from 2 Cor. i. 6 and Col. i. 24— Meaning of 
the expression, ** Sufferings of Christ "—sufferings for Christ— Christ*! 
suffering by sympathy with his church— fialse interpretation of the 
phrase— In what sense we can pa^cipate in the sufferings of JesuA— The 
work of atonement belongs exclusively to him. 

Such a priori objections as we have examined in the 
previous chapters, are not the only arguments made 
use of by our opponents; they appeal to texts of 
Scripture, and assail this great doctrine of the gospel 
with weapons taken from the very sanctuary of truth 
itself. Such an objection is now before us ; it is that 
which is founded on those passages of Scripture which 
refer to the sympathy in sorrow between Jesus and 
his people. 

"Does not St Paul describe the sufferings of 
Christian men for the cause of the gospel as the suf- 
ferings of Christ himself ? * Nay more, does he not 
expressly teach, that he himself was, daily, by his own 
sufferings in the flesh, filling up that which was behind 
(or completing the deficiencies)^ of the afflictions of Christ 
for his body's sake, which is the church f f And is it not 
xaanifest from this, that whatever Christ was accom- 
plishing by his passion, the same is also accomplished 
by the auctions of his people, — that they are, in fact, 
participators with him in this work ? And, if this be 
so, what becomes of the doctrine of expiation accom- 
plished by the cross ? " 

This argument, although sounding plausible at first, 
will no more bear examination than those which have 
been discussed and answered in the previous chapters. 

1. In the first place, the expression, " sufferings of 
Christ," which the apostle says abounded in him.^ may 
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very well be understood to signify sufferings belonging 
to the cause of Christ, or, in other words, endured /or 
the sake of Christ. And this view of the words would, 
surely, best suit the sense of the whole sentence in 
which they stand: "For as the sufferings of Christ 
abound in us, so our consolation, also, aboundeth by 
Christ." In proportion as we suffer for him, in such 
proportion he comforts us in our trouble. And so, 
also, in regard to the expression in the first chapter of 
Colossians. " The afflictions of Christ" may very well 
be taken to mean afflictions produced or occasioned by 
adherence to Christ, even as the reproeujh endured by 
Moses so many years before the incarnation is called 
" the reproach of Christ."* And when the apostle 
speaks of himself as " filling up that which was behind " 
(the u(tTs^rifiara) of these afflictions, may he not be 
understood to refer to the revelation which was made 
to him at the time of his conversion, as to the " great 
things " which he was to suffer for Christ's sake ? f 
Was it not natural that he should regard each fresh 
affliction as serving to complete the sum of that tribu- 
lation which he knew was appointed for him ? So 
that the deficiency, or uncompleted parts (the intri^ri" 
fjMTa), would refer not to any deficiency in the suffer- 
ings of Jesus, but to the part still unaccomplished in 
those of the apostle himself. 

(2.) But, in the next place, supposing it necessary: 
to understand the phrase "afflictionsof Christ" literally, 
as referring to Christ himself, what would be the 
meaning of the passage? It would, then, simply 
teach us to believe that Christ himself suffered with 
his afflicted people, so that every member of his body 
on earth might be said to fill up the measure of that 
suffering winch could not be complete until the last 
tear was shed, and the whole Church secure in glory. 
If any prefer this interpretation, we are not disposed 
to dispute it. But what bearing has it upon the dpc- 
^n'ne of expiaUon ? N<me whateiver. That the sym- 

* Seb. Ki. 25, 26. ^ XaWviL.U. 
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pathy of our blessed Saviour with his people in their 
afflictions has no atoning efficacy we freely admit, 
or rather, earnestly insist : but the result of his 
personal sufferings is quite another thing, and it is 
Concerning them, and them alone, that the question; 
really is. To argue from the sympathy of Jesus, 
which is present and contiuuous, to the atonement of 
Jesus which is past and completed, is as fallacious and 
illegitimate an inference as it is possible to conceive. 
Nothing could exceed the weakness of this argument, 
which has been so much relied on, unless it be the 
unscriptural character of the doctrine in support of 
which it is alleged. 

(3.) The two meanings given above are the only 
interpretations which the expression in question can 
legitimately bear ; but the truth is, there is another 
meaning attached to them by those who use them 
against the doctrine of expiation. They evidently 
suppose, that the expression " suflferings of Christ," 
applied by St Paul to his own afflictions, implies that 
these sufferings, as endured by Mmsel/, were to be ac- 
counted as the sufferings of Jesus ; it is not that Christ 
is supposed to suffer by sympathy, but that the Chris- 
tian himself, in suffering, participates in, and so. re- 
peats, and^ supplements, the sufferings of Jesus. This 
interpretation is one which the expressions in question 
will not bear, but even if it were a legitimate explana- 
tion, no inference could be drawn from them against 
the doctrine of expiation. That there are some of 
the sufferings of Christ with which his people can 
sympathise, and thus may be said to participate, as 
far as participation is involved in sympathy^ we readily 
admit. Thus Jesus suffered from contact with sin 
I — ^from the contradiction of sinners — from the in- 
nocent infirmities of humanity — ^from the falsehood 
and unfaithfulness which he witnessed, and of which 
he was the victim. Now, as these are all sources of 
affliction with which the faithful Christian ia familiar^ 
and with which, tlieieioi^,\i^^^TL^'5\fi:^"^Si«i^^ 
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no question that he maybe said, and is said, to ^' suffer 
with Christ,"* in these and such like particulars. But 
does it follow, on that account that there were no suf- 
ferings peculiar to Christ hi-nself^ 6«id which it is not pos- 
sible for cmy other to partake of, or even to understand ? 
Assuredly not. This is a question which must be de- 
cided by a reference to other testimonies of Holy Scrip- 
ture. Is there nothing predicted therein concerning 
the suffering of Christ with which we can never sym- 
pathise — of which no one but himself can be partaker ? 
No " travail of his soul,"t no wounds and bruises " for 
our sins," no " chastisement of our peace ? "% Was 
there no " ransom,"§ no " propitiation,"|| no " redemp 
tion,** accomplished by " his blood,"^ of which we are 
the objects, but can never be the partners ? This is the 
qtiestion. And if, as we have seen before, such is the 
unvarying and pervading doctrine of the Bible, how 
can that doctrine be in the least affected by the fact, 
that there are some sources of affliction common to 
Jesus and his people, with which, therefore, they can 
sympathise wit^ hL,' as, most unquestionably, he^does 
sympathise with them ? Interpret the passages in 
question as you please, they cannot in the least affect 
the expiation accomplished once for all upon the 
cross ; there both in the nature and intensity of the 
suffering endured, and in the work of expiation accom- 
plished by this endurance, the Saviour stood alone. 
Like the high priest on the day of atonement, there 
was no man with him when he made reconciliation for the 
people.**^ "As by the offence of one judgment came 
upon all men to condemnation ; even so by the right- 
eousness OF ONE the free gift came upon all men unto 
justification of life. For as by one ma/n's disobedience 
many were made sinners \ ao hy the obedience of onb 
shall many be made righteous"ff 

* Rom. viii. 17. + Isa. liii. 11. t Ibid ver. 6. 

§ 1 Tim. ii. 6. |1 1 John u. 2. IT Eph. i. 7. 

•* Lev, xri, 17. ft Rom. y. 18, 1«. 

THE END. 
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